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O criticise the actions of others, is always, to a benevolent mind, 

an ungracious and repugnant task ; and when the criticised hap- 
pen to be those with whom we are intimately associated in any public or 
private capacity, the act becomes doubly unpleasant. However just and 
well-grounded may be our objections to their course of conduct, the ex- 
pression of them renders us obnoxious to the charge of vindictive cen- 
soriousness ; and we are at once set down as belonging to that race of 
carping cynics who are never so happy as when finding fault and picking 
flaws. When such objections are presented before a public assembly, 
we are accused of throwing a firebrand, or at least, an apple of discord, 
into an otherwise harmonious meeting ; and the whole flock of scared 
or wounded victims are ready to fly in our face. And, what is worse, 
even our chosen friends are apt to turn a grieved look upon us, 
which plainly says, £7 /u, Brute P—and which unclassical lookers-on are 
willing to interpret, You Bruie/ Hence, even when plain duty and 
fidelity to truth require the presentation of the odyective case, most men 
lack the nerve and moral courage to meet the issue. Their motives are 
so apt to be impugned or misunderstood, that they prefer to let the matter 
slide. There are times, however, when silence is treason, and acquies- 
cence is rank cowardice; and then, plain duty requires plain words, 
though we sacrifice ourselves in saying them. 

At the recent meeting of the New York Teachers’ Association in Owe- 
go, the writer felt impelled by a sense of duty to the cause to which his 
life has been devoted, and especially in behalf of the great body of his 
professional brethren, the teachers of this State, to enter his solemn pro- 
test against the course ‘of procedure of not only that meeting but some 
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previous ones. He charged the Association with having removed its 
original landmarks—that it was no longer a body of teachers assembled 
to compare notes and discuss questions pertaining to education and the 
professional interests of those practically engaged in teaching, but simply 
a great Educational Fair, mainly supported and controlled by book- 
agents, school officers, and amateurs :—that actual, working teachers had 
little to say and less to do in the management of its affairs, and that 
it was a palpable misnomer to call it a Zeachers’ Association, while 
it was not such in any proper sense. In proof of these charges, 
he adduced the fact that after previous annual meetings, the agents of 
certain publishing houses had gone home boasting that they had 
‘*got their man in for president”—that at this very meeting the presiding 
officer was not a teacher but a book-agent—that as a natural conse- 
quence, the committee of seven appointed by the president to nominate 
officers for the ensuing year, had only ove teacher upon it, the remaining 
six being book-agents and school officers. Attention was also called to 
the fact that the other committees were mostly made up from the 
same class ; and, what was still more noticeable, almost every gentle- 
man who took the floor for debate, was announced by the president 
as Mr. Commissioner This, or Mr. Superintendent That, while poor 
Mr. Zeacher was almost nobody and nowhere! In conclusion, he 


urged the teachers, who were mostly to be blamed for so long submit- 
ting to such a state of things, to corne up to the work and resume their 
proper places in their own association, and let the school officers take 
theirs. 


Such is substantially the purport of that protest, and what a storm of 
excitement it raised! Never were teachers multiplied so rapidly before. 
Suddenly everybody was anxious to ignore the title that, up to that mo- 
ment, had been so often thrust upon him. He wasa teacher ‘‘and noth- 
ing else!” He always had been ateacher and always meant to be one! 
To be sure, the most of them could not tell what school or seminary 
they had charge of just then, but they were teachers for all that. So said 
they all—thus virtually acknowledging the propriety of the main point 
of the protest, namely, that teachers, and teachers only, should manage 
teachers’ associations. But how some gentlemen could stand up before 
that meeting and deny that they were book-agents, is past all compre- 
hension. The proof in black and white of their being such can be pro- 
duced on any day it may be called for. There is certainly nothing so 
dishonorable in being a book-agent that any gentleman needs to disclaim 
it. There are hundreds of gentlemen engaged in that business with 
whom any man might be proud to associate; why, then, should any 
deny the impeachment? It is done only in teachers’ meeting, where they 
would ‘‘ deceive the very elect.” 
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But whatever evil results may have followed the introduction of that 
‘‘ firebrand,” one good thing followed it, whether as a result or not, and 
that was, the election of the right man to preside over the Association 
the coming year. President Rem 4as been a book-agent; but while 
such, he did not pretend to be a teacher at the same time. For nearly 
a score of years he has attended the meetings of our Association, and 
always as an actual teacher. He has no entangling alliances, and is too 
honest a man and too honorable a gentleman to resort to any subterfuge. 
Of the remaining seven officers, one is a teacher, and possibly two. But 
this is a great improvement upon previous years, and there is hope of the 
Association yet. 

But what is the proper status of a book-agent or a school officer in our 
meetings? Would you prohibit or even discourage their attendance 
upon them? By no means—the more we have, the better. The former 
calls our attention to his improvements, or at least to his innovations. 
He brings a thousand things to the notice of teachers that might other- 
wise remain unknown. He presents new books, new tools, new furni- 
ture, new apparatus. His proper place however is the ante-room, 
the vestibule, or the hotel, for the exhibition of his wares. Of course, 
if he wishes to make one of the audience during the sessions, no rea- 
sonable man could object. And even should he take part, to a mod- 
erate extent, in the debates, there would probably be no objection. But 
when it comes to appointing committees, voting for officers, or passing 
resolutions, let him be counted o/, for his own sake as well as ours. 
This is the course already taken by the more sensible agents—that is to 
say, at least three-fourths of them. If the remainder will wisely follow 
their example, they will greatly promote their own interests, and much 
difficulty will be removed. 

As to school officers, the proper course to be pursued is very plain. 
Those who were teachers immediately before their election are teachers 
yet, only perhaps in a higher sphere. Thus, Messrs. Smith, of Syra- 
cuse, Bulkley, of Brooklyn, Kiddle of New York, and at least a dozen 
commissioners whom we all know, are as really teachers now as any of 
of us, and should always be welcomed in taking any part in our doings ; 
but not as school officers. In their own distinct organization, they may be 
allowed to Raddi one another to their heart’s content ; but in a conven- 
tion of teachers, they should appear only as such, and on an equal foot- 
ing with the rest of us. There is no occasion for any clashing of inter- 
ests. We, as teachers, never obtrude upon the meetings of school 
officers ; they transact their own business and elect their own officers, 
without let or hindrance from us; and good taste, not to say common 
decency, requires them to pursue the same course on their part toward 
us. It is a plan of doubtful policy to hold the meeting of school officers 
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at the same time and place as ours; but they inaugurated it, and cf 
course it is for them to change it. 

But there is one party who, more than book-agents or school officers, 
are responsible for the present and past state of things, and that is she 
teachers themselves. They have tamely submitted to be over-ridden, out- 
talked, and out-voted, simply by their own negligence. The fault is not 
in their stars, but in themselves, that they are underlings. True, they 
say they are afraid to speak in the presence of their overseers ; but they 
have no business to be afraid. One of the great objects of the Associa- 
tion is the mutual improvement of its members; but, fellow-teachers, 
how can this be attained so long as you are listeners to outsiders? It is 
useless to crowd these off the platform, unless you can be induced to 
come on it yourselves. The charge made at Owego, that you had been 
unavailingly invited to take part in the preparation of the Programme, 
must be proved to be false by your prompt acceptance of any duty re- 
quired of you. If you cannot do as well as others, or as well as you 
could wish, do as well as you can. Rest assured you will do as well as 
some of these veteran school officers and amateurs did when they began— 
yea, better than some of them can do now. You do not know your own 
strength until you try it. You at least have no axes to grind, and men 
will respect you for the purity of your intentions, if for nothing else ; and 
even should you fail, the very attempt will do you good. Do not be 
afraid of criticism or even ridicule ; a man is not worth a button until 
he can stand a good share of both. 

The great want of the teachers in this matter is not ability but dack-done. 


THE RETENTIVE POWER OF THE MIND IN ITS BEARING 
ON EDUCATION.* 


I. 


HE Intellect has long been treated as a bundle of faculties, known 

by the names Perception, Conception, Memory, Abstraction, Rea- 
son, Judgment, Imagination. The modes of exertion, however, desig- 
nated by these names are not distinct powers, but different applications 
of the same powers: Memory, Reason, and Imagination involve com- 
mon intellectual functions. The ultimate and really distinct operations 
of our intelligence are these three :— 
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1. Discrimination, or the Consciousness of Difference, as when we are 
made conscious by the transition from light to dark, from blue to red, 
from straight to crooked. There can be no knowledge without feeling 
of difference, and the further this extends the greater is the intellectual 
range. 

2. Agreement or Similarity in the midst of Difference. It is neces- 
sary that on a second recurrence of any effect already felt we should be 
struck or aroused by the identity, and recall to mind the previous occa- 
sion. When we see anything round, we are aware of its identity with a 
great number of previous impressions, in virtue of which we apply one 
name to all. Recognition, classification, reasoning, imagination, and 
much else, depend on this power. 

Neither of these two leading functions of the intellect is, properly 
speaking, susceptible of being improved, yet there is a possibility of 
adapting our procedure to enable them to work to advantage. Thus, 
both discrimination and identification are aided by viewing the things 
together—as a straight line by the side of a bent line, a forged bank-note 
by a good one. 

3. Retentiveness, Memory, or the power of making Acquirements, phy- 
sical, intellectual, moral ; in short, what constitutes us educable beings. 
The careful economy of so notable an attribute as the plasticity of the 
human system is connected with our bodily and our mental efficiency, 
and, both directly and indirectly, with our happiness. The remarks 
occupying the present paper will be confined to this function. 

I. All are sufficiently aware that repetition, continuance, or practice, is 
the prime condition of acquirement. Every learner must be assiduous 
in application to his task ; and the greater the practice, the greater the 
progress. Yet the rule has its exceptions. It is qualified by two circum- 
stances—the freshness or vigor of the system, and the feelings of the 
learner. 

Study, or the practice of a lesson, is unavailing after fatigue and ex- 
haustion of the organs concerned-—the muscles, the senses, or the brain. 
The attention cannot any longer be maintained ; the plasticity of the 
nervous system is at end. Hence acquirement is at its maximum in the 
early hours of the day, and after meals, allowance being made in the 
adult for the first stage of digestion. It is not superfluous to add that 
atmospheric freshness is an element of prime importance. 

The lessons, begun in moments of physical vigor, are to be continued 
while the vigor lasts, and no longer. This point is settled in each case 
by the observation of the teacher. There are, however, certain general 
considerations that may assist his judgment. In the first place, he must 
consider age ; pupils of seven are very inferior in power of attention to 
pupils of ten, and still more so to those of fourteen. In the next place, 
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continuous training adds to the power of attention ; after being seven or 
eight years at school, the pupil can remain at study much longer, with- 
out fatigue, than an unschooled youth of the same age. Again, newness 
of the subject should be allowed for; when all the exercises are strange, 
the fatigue of the learner is correspondingly great. The army recruit 
often suffers unspeakable agonies during his first month’s subjection to 
the remorseless drill-sergeant, while the infliction, after all, may not 
‘ answer the end. When fully grounded in the elementary steps of an 
acquirement, the pupil’s situation is entirely altered ; he is not so much 
fatigued in two hours as he was, at the outset, in halfan hour; he is less 
of a learner and more of a practised worker. Once more, the drill ina 
class, where each is subjected by turns to the strain of the lesson, is ne- 
cessarily much lighter than the continuous drill of the single pupil, while 
those that are quick above the average are still further relieved. Lastly, 
the reluctant learner must have the pressure continued till attention is 
awake. These various circumstances apply to all pupils, more or less: 
individualities must be taken by themselves. Country children should 
be able to stand out longer than the children of the town. 

The duration of lessons is complicated by the fact that a certain time 
is required to bring the organs into full play; hence there is, perhaps, 
no subject and no circumstances, after mere infancy, where a lesson 
should not be kept up for half an hour, while in teaching the young 
morve than an hour should seldom be devoted continuously to one kind 
of exercise ; a short break and a slight change of subject may revive the 
flagging attention for some time longer. _ Still better is the alternating of 
mental strain with a bout of physical exercise. 

These maxims are contravened by protracted school hours—as, for 
example, six hours a day to pupils of ten, twelve, or even sixteen years. 
They are still more disastrously violated by the ambitious midnight stu- 
dent, who fancies that every additional hour, under any circumstances, 
brings a contribution to his mental stores. ‘The mature man, who reads 
eight or ten hours a day, is not learning, but rather searching and noting— 
a far less strain on the mental powers. 

The second limitation to the rule that practice makes perfect is found 
in the feelings of the learner. To do full justice to a lesson, the whole 
mind should be bent upon it; nothing else should be thought of, or 
longed after; the consciousness should be fully awake to the present 
work, and asleep to everything besides. Such entire absorption comes 
only of a thorough liking for the subject; the next best stimulus being 
a strong sense of prospective utility. It has always been understood that 
the awakening of an interest, whether present or prospective, in any line 
of study, is the teacher's greatest triumph ; the learner's progress is then 
assured, But this is rather a bright ideal than a frequently realized ac- 
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tual. Greater hope lies in finding out and suiting natural tastes; creasing 
an interest is a figure too strong for the facts. 

Nevertheless, the teacher who can surround his subject even with mod- 
erate charms, with a mild fascination, or an adventitious interest, is re- 
warded by the certainty of improved attention.. If he cannot command 
this much, he has to work by punishment or fear, a less effective but 
indispensable instrument, especially in the earliest stages. 

II. The powers of memory or acquisition may be greatly economized, 
but they cannot be increased as a whole. The total plastic force of each 
constitution is a limited quantity ; or, if increasable, it is at the expense 
of some other power of the system. A man may push acquisition to the 
detriment of other intellectual powers, as invention ; or of powers not 
intellectual, as susceptibility to emotion ; and, lastly, of the physical 
energies, from which it is possible that nourishment may be unduly 
withdrawn. Except on these suppositions, or on the supposition that 
the system is invigorated altogether by some happy regimen, I do not 
see that any power, costing a definite amount of the vitality of the frame- 
work, can be increased in the total. What we can do is to learn this 
thing or that, and to pass by other things. We may seem to take on an 
increased facility in acquiring some one subject, as language, or in some 
one effort of memory, as in committing speeches for public delivery ; 
but there is no augmentation of the plastic power on the whole ; there is 
merely a special and select application of it, at the expense of other ap- 
plications. If any one seems to grow in aptitude for remembering voca- 
bles (a power that usually decreases with years), the effect is owing to a 
habit of concentrated attention upon that class of things ; and it is impos- 
sible to concentrate attention at one point, except by withdrawing it from 
other points. So if a speaker has cultivated the facility of committing 
discourses to memory, he has paid for it by the remission of intellectual 
force in some different form. If he had only to write, and not to com- 
mit, he would, with the same mental strain, improve the quality or 
increase the quantity of the composition. 

It is a fact that you cannot go on storing the memory forever. The 
extent of possible acquisition is great, and even marvellous, and implies 
an enormous extent and complication of the physical organ, the brain, 
which has, somehow or other, to provide a distinct track of nervous com- 
munications for every distinct acquisition. Yet this organ has its limits, 
which are very various in individuals. Although acquirement may not 
stop till extreme old age, yet the available total does not increase, and 
may even decline long before the end of life, the new displacing the old. 
Supposing a man in his youth to learn English, French, German, Latin, 
and Greek, and in later years to be resident in the East, and to acquire 
four or five oriental tongues ; the previously attained languages would 
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inevitably pass into decay, the nervous communications being wanted for 
the new vocabularies. 

Notwithstanding the bounds set to possible acquisition, there is large 
scope for economy of the plastic force of the system, bodily and mental. 
; In few cases are the limits of the nervous organization reached ; there 
are other limiting circumstances that make us stop far short of these. 
Even the possible connections and associations cannot be cemented with- 
out a due concentration of physical nutriment and activity in the organ 
of mind; and this is not easy to reconcile with all the other demands 
upon the vitality. Here, then, let us ply our maxims of thrift. 

1. Every branch of acquisition is promoted by whatever maintains the 
vigor and freshness of the body generally, by all the causes of health and 
strength and elation of tone and spirits ; and, obversely, our acquire- 
ments are retarded by everything that weakens, depresses, worries, dis- 
tracts, or harasses the physical powers. Exhausting labor (and labor 
generally), care, anxiety, fretting, and ill-health destroy the plastic energy 
of the system, and even inflict decay upon previous acquisitions. This 
is one of the many reasons why youth is the season of improvement ; 
the load of care, attendant on mature years, has not yet been laid on the 
shoulders. The learner should be kept in the highest bodily condition. 
A certain cheerful, happy tone, not wasting itself in mere emotion, nor 
passing into luxurious indolence, is a good foundation for mental work 
of every kind, as well as for bodily work. 

2. Steadiness of application is more profitable than fits and starts, or 
than bursts of exertion intermitted by total idleness. In that model drill 
institution, the army, the exercises are never dropped. An artist must 
not allow himself to get out of practice. The case is different when one’s 
position changes from learner to worker. Ina difficult enterprise, ex- 
ecuted against time, one must often overstrain the human powers, and 
make up at the end by entire relaxation. This is the mode of proceed- 
ing adapted to the actual emergencies of life, and not to the education 
for those emergencies. The pupil, laying up a store of acquirements, 
should in no day exceed or fall below a suitable measure, neither over- 
tasking nor under-tasking the powers of the system. The lessons of the 
day should use the strength of the day, without abusing it. Idleness at 
the beginning of a season of study, with late hours at the end, may be 
agreeable to the natural inclinations, but not to the laws of the growth 
and maturing of body and mind. I do not say that a pupil should never 
have an unbroken holiday—never be let off from drill for one week ; on 
the contrary, I think that human life should not be wholly sacrificed to 
the one idea of improvement. I am merely laying down the principle 
of the maximum of acquisition, leaving to each one to make remissions 
in favor of other interests. It is a fact that the overdone application of 
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the student, on the eve of his ‘‘ passing,” will be very far short, in point 
of efficiency, of a steady course throughout. The singer and the actor, 
who have to strain their powers of special acquirement to the utmost, 
cannot succeed upon the fitful plan ; neither will it answer for the phy- 
sician, the lawyer, or the engineer. 

3. A proper alternation or variety of studies is a means of thrift. After 
being wearied with one kind of exercise or one line of study, we can 
take to another with a certain freshness ; but on these conditions, namely 
(1), that we have not pursued the first to the extent of general exhaustion 
of the system, and (2) that the new is ready, and not only in name or 
appearance, different from the old. Ifa pupil has sat four or five hours 
intently studying mathematics, he can have little power left for any sub- 
ject. But after a limited time devoted to one thing, the mind can turn 
with a certain freshness to another thing, so far different as to strike into 
new avenues of the brain. This is a pleasure, and not a burden. From 
mathematics one can pass to language, then to music, and thence to 
bodily manual discipline. It is not a refreshing change to go from one 
science to another,—from Natural Philosophy to Chemistry; or from 
one language to another,—as from Latin to Greek. We might as well 
continue the same subject in a new book, or in another part of it. 

There is a possibility of introducing too many different studies at the 
same time. ‘Thus it isa mistake to begin two foreign languages together. 
And to minds not specially adapted for the sciences, we may present too 
great a multiplicity of scientific elements : three such sciences as mathe- 
matics, chemistry, and botany, would overpower a weak apprehension. 
If any one thing is especially difficult to a pupil, other difficulties should 
obviously be kept away from him. 

4. We may glance at the schemes of Artificial Memory, or the devices 
contrived at various periods for assisting the mind to acquire languages, 
numbers, historical facts, and other things. The success of these methods 
has always been doubtful. There are certain little arts made use of by 
the mnemonic professors that have a real basis in the laws of the reten- 
tive faculty. For example, the topical memory of the ancient orators 
consisted in mentally placing the different parts of discourse in the com- 
partments of a well-known building—it being found more easy to re- 
member any portion in connection with a room, than in connection with 
another portion ; the difference of adhesiveness could not be great, but 
it might be something. Again, a series of dates is made to fall into an 
intelligible sentence, which is easy to remember of itself, and which, 
therefore, helps to carry the dates with it. Further, it is possible to 
arrange a string of words, so as to make an alliance of meaning between 
each one and the next; the words door, room, window, light, day, 
month, are more easily remembered than the same words placed differ- 
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ently—window, month, door, day, room, light. A like aid would be 
given by an alphabetical or an alliterative arrangement. 

Instead, however, of teaching these various arts to be applied by the 
learner’s own skill, the better plan is to provide for him ready-made de- 
vices for holding together some of the most troublesore details, as 
chronology, geography, language, and so on. The well-known dog- 
gerel, ‘‘ Thirty days hath September” has imparted to millions a ready 
mastery of the months. In English History the teacher points out that 
the sixteenth century was divided by the reigns of Henry VIII. and Eli- 
zabeth ; that Shakspeare died in the two sixteens ; that Cromwell’s age 
was the same as the century ; that the one year, 1832, saw the deaths of 
Bentham, Scott, and Goethe. By far the most ingenious mnemonic 
device ever yet formed is seen in the five Latin verses containing the 
whole theory of the syllogism in logic. Public rewards should be within 
reach of the authors of these memorial constructions. 

Lastly, it is needless 10 add that memory is helped and economized 
by all the arts of good exposition,—by method, order, and perspicuity 
on the part of the teacher. And of these arts nothing is more signal, 
more genuine, than skill in forming and in setting forth generalities. It 
is by identifying whatever is identical that we simplify the complexity of 
nature, bringing hundreds of details under a single stroke of comprehen- 
sion ; and these identities are expressed in a general rule—law, maxim, 
or notion. No doubt such generalities have to be formed by efforts of 
scientific genius. They are not to be struck out by any parish teacher in 
a morning lesson. It was Newton who generalized gravity; Franklin 
identified electricity and lightning; Dalton gave the atomic theory of 
chemistry. Yet something of the spirit and the appreciation of scientific 
generalities enters into good teaching, not in science merely, but in every 
subject whatsoever. Even the music-master should have in his mind the 
difference between what is typical, recurring, general, and what is merely 
incidental, occasional, or special, and should lay the stress of his disci- 
pline upon the first. 

It is rather an ideal to be mooted, than a method to be definitely pre- 
scribed, to avoid taking up room with the useless and the worse than 
useless. In realizing such an ideal, we shall have solved the entire 
problem of education, having ascertained what is best, as well as found 
the way to secure it. 


ADHERE to Facts. We lay too much stress upon words; and our 
talking Education trains up talkers, A boy who is lost will find out 
better how to set himself right by the sun, than he would by a long de- 
monstration. Wherever possible, teach by things themselves. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION AND ITS PRACTICAL WORKING. 


Il. 


HE right of society to render education compulsory being proved, 

we must do more: we must show that this measure is necessary, 
and that its disadvantages do not outnumber its benefits. The interven- 
tion of the state is so often arbitrary, useless, or positively injurious, it is 
so dangerous to encroach upon the domain of individual energy, that we 
ought to be unwilling to submit to a new restraint, unless it is indispen- 
sable. The supervision of government ought to be withdrawn, more- 
over, in proportion as the citizens see more clearly what they can and 
ought todo. It would seem, then, contrary to the spirit of our age to 
invest the state with new authority. We will now examine this class of 
considerations. 

It is a great question, upon which we cannot here enter, whether the 
prerogatives of the state should be continually abridged until they are 
finally annulled, as some political economists maintain ; or should be 
still further extended, as other writers have attempted to show; but facts 
prove unanswerably that if there are departments from which the hand 
of authority is withdrawing, there are others where it is advancing, either 
to aid and stimulate or to prevent and punish. Formerly, to quote a 
single example, the law regulated labor and exchange, and government 
enforced these regulations ; now entire freedom is becoming the rule. 
In the department of labor the state has thus lost ground ; but in pro- 
portion as humanity enters upon a new sphere of activity, new laws are 
made to restrain the crimes which may be committed. In the next 
place, the public conscience becomes more sensitive upon certain points. 
What formerly in a ruder age and with a dimmer perception of our moral 
obligations seemed natural, now appears odious, as the pillage of cities 
taken by assault, the massacre of prisoners, slavery, serfdom, the labor 
of children in mines and manufactories, that modern and cruel mode of 
oppressing the weak. In this last category of offences, discerned in our 
day by the more enlightened conscience of the community, must be 
placed the crime of parents who deprive their children of all intellectual 
training. The repression of many crimes which were formerly regarded 
with indifference, is now demanded by a more intelligent public opinion. 

This preliminary question settled, it remains to be proved that educa- 
tion must be made compulsory in order that its diffusion throughout all 
classes of a community may be secured. An eminent writer whose rank 
as a philosopher has been contested, but whose authority in regard to 
education is indisputable, uses the following language: ‘‘A law which 
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should require parents, guardians, the proprietors of workshops or fac- 
tories, to see to it, at the risk of penalties more or less severe, that the 
children intrusted to their care receive the advantages of public or private 
instruction, upon the principle that the amount of education requisite 
for the knowledge and practice of our duties is itself the first of duties, 
and constitutes a social obligation as imperative as that of military ser- 
vice—such a law is, in my opinion, not only right in itself, but abso- 
lutely indispensable, and I do not know a single country in which this 
law is wanting, where popular education is in a flourishing condition.” 
General experience proves the truth of these words of M. Cousin: ‘‘ Even 
in the United States, that exceptional country, where the diffusion of 
education through all classes is promoted by national custom, democra- 
tic institutions, popular tradition, and the necessities of the prevailing 
religion, it is matter of regret that the old law upon this subject, enacted 
by the founders of the states, has become obsolete.” ‘‘The only way 
I know,” says an American publicist, Mr. Henry Bernard, ‘‘to intro- 
duce civilization into this future army of electors, whose ignorance may 
threaten ovr social and political organization, is to enact a universal law 
requiring all children to attend school, and insuring to them all a good 
moral education.” Already the state having for its capital Boston, the 
American Athens, where culture is most widely diffused, the state of 
Massachusetts, has restored the law with very severe penalties. A law of 
the 30th of April, 1862, requires all towns to take measures for the pre- 
vention of vagrancy and truancy. Every child, from seven to sixteen 
years, who violates the established regulation, may be condemned to a 
fine of twenty dollars, at the expense of his parents, or be sent by the 
judge toa reform-school. This example proves once more that those 
countries that are freest and most jealous of their civil rights, have the 
least regard for freedom to be ignorant. 

The only countries in Europe that have succeeded in disseminating 
education through all classes of society, are those which have made it 
compulsory. Those which have shrunk from this step have failed to 
attain the end in view, in spite of the persevering efforts of the authorities 
and the ever-increasing appropriations which they have made for elemen- 
tary education. To show the advantages of the coercive system, nothing 
can be more useful and more decisive than a comparison of education in 
the countries which have accepted and those which have rejected it. We 
will examine, then, the results obtained on the one side in France and 
Belgium—on the other, in Prussia and Switzerland. 

In France, it is well known, no pains were taken in the Middle Ages 
to educate the people. The Council of Lateran, in 1179, and that of 
1213, had indeed decreed that, in connection with each cathedral, a 
salary should be appropriated for the support of a master to teach chil- 
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dren gratuitously ; there was even an ecclesiastical officer, called the 
superintendent, who was to have supervision of the schools: but these 
schools were very few in number, and attempted only to train children 
for the choir. With the Reformation arose the necessity of giving some 
education to all, since it was the duty of all to read the Bible and be able 
to give a reason for their faith, Even the countries that rejected Protes- 
tantism, perceived that something must be done to rescue the people 
from their general ignorance. The States General of Orleans, in 1560, 
and of Blois, in 1576 and 1588, called the attention of the king to the 
lack of schools. The nobility went so far as to propose that an annual 
salary should be paid from the church funds to support, in every village, 
‘*schoolmasters and learned men,” whose duty should be to teach poor 
children the principles of the Christian religion, virtue, and morality, and 
other necessary knowledge. The Third Estate insisted that the decree 
should be so worded that the clergy could not escape from the duties 
laid upon them under pretext of the indifference of parents or guardians. 
An ordinance was drawn up to meet the views of the Assembly. One 
of the stipulations was that the schoolmasters should be appointed with 
the joint approval of the municipal and ecclesiasticai authorities. In 
1563, Charles IX. tried to execute the law in Paris; but the superin- 
tendent made a vigorous opposition, maintaining that the privileges of 
the church were violated. Of course, the king had to yield, and the 
victorious clergy succeeded in arresting the progress of education. The 
wishes of the States General were forgotten, and the condition of the 
lower classes became yet worse in consequence of the long wars of 
Louis XIV. and the calamities of the eighteenth century. Oppressed by 
famine, disease, and taxes, sad results of an odious government, they 
could barely exist ; how could they think of education? Still, even in 
this time of suffering for the poor, one man tried to provide them with 
that mental food denied them by the established church. Jean Baptiste 
de la Salle, canon of the cathedral of Rheims, founded in 1679 the 
society of the ‘‘ Brotherhood of Christian Schools.” At his death, in 
1719, the society had schools in eight dioceses, and in 1789, the brothers 
had thirty thousand children under their charge. 

The men of the revolution knew well that the establishment of a free 
democracy is possible only through the dissemination of learning. The 
three revolutionary assemblies gave much attention to this subject, and 
three eminent men—Talleyrand, Condorcet, and Daunou—presented 
successively reports upon the organization of elementary instruction. 
Upon the report of Talleyrand, the Constituent Assembly decreed a sys- 
tem of public, elementary education, open and free to all. Condorcet, 
wishing to change equality of right established by law into actual equality 
secured by-national instruction, proposed that education, in all its depart- 
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ments, should be gratuitous. The Convention considered the subject at 
various times. It finally decided that there should be a primary school 
for every thousand inhabitants. Ignorance was punished by the forfeit- 
ure of political rights. Each school was divided into two sections, one 
for boys with a master, one for girls with a mistress, and the salary of 
each was fixed ata minimum of $225. By this noble sum, so liberal 
for those times, we see in what high esteem was held the office of the man 
who was to train the new sovereign, the people. At last, the evening 
before the Convention dissolved, the 25th of October, 1795, it adopted, 
on the report of Daunou, a system far below the high aims of the early 
years of enthusiasm and faith in the future. The state, which at first was 
to provide everything, was now obliged to furnish only the buildings. 
The salary of the teacher was to be paid by the local authorities, and no 
minimum was established. The teacher, examined by a special com- 
mittee, was appointed by the departmental authorities, but was under the 
supervision of the town governments. All these laws, interesting me- 
morials of the ideas which successively prevailed, did not succeed in 
founding a single school, and the revolutionary convulsions destroyed 
almost all the old ones. It is easier to create an army of soldiers than a 
corps of teachers ; the foreign enemy could be more readily driven from 
the country than the internal foe, ignorance. 

The Empire, which did much for the higher departments of learning, 
did very little for elementary instruction. The law of 1802 intrusts the 
appointment of teacher to the municipal council under the supervision 
of the prefect. The town was to provide the building. The salary was 
obtained by the tuition-fee established by the municipal councils. Free 
instruction was limited to a fifth part of the pupils. Once only did ele- 
mentary schools receive from the imperial funds an appropriation, 
amounting to $8,000. By taking an oath the Brotherhood were allowed 
to reopen their schools under the supervision of the university. The 
only service rendered by the Empire to elementary education was the de- 
cree of the 17th of March, 1808, authorizing the founding of some nor- 
mal schools. The first was established at Strasbourg by a prefect whose 
enlightened beneficence is still remembered in Alsace, M. Lezay, of 
Marnesia. The Restoration accomplished rather more than the Empire ; 
but by the predominance of the ecclesiastical element in school commit- 
tees, by the favor bestowed upon convent-schools, education finally came 
to be chiefly in the hands of the clergy. The ordinance of February 
29th, 1816, contains, besides an excellent preamble, a provision which 
would have produced admirable results, had it been executed. Article 
_ 14 states: ‘‘ Every town shall be obliged to provide elementary instruc- 
tion for all the children within its limits, and to furnish it to poor chil- 
dren gratuitously.” But how could the towns be compelled to execute 
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this article, by means of what funds and endowments? This must be 
settled before a practical result could be reached. For want of coercive 
sanctions, it produced no essential improvement. The condition of 
popular education was deplorable ; a perusal of the official documents 
of the time will be sufficient to show this. In a circular of M. de Guer- 
non-Ranville, addressed to the rectors the 20th of January, 1830, we 
read: ‘‘ There is a great deficiency of schools, and even where they exist, 
they are in a miserable condition, books are vainly sought by poor pa- 
rents ; teachers stilt poorer, support a painful existence, suffering the se- 
verest privations : such is the gloomy picture which elementary education 
has too long presented.” The Restoration, at its fall, left twenty thousand 
towns provided with some sort of a school ; but the condition of these 
schools was subsequently known when M. Guizot sent four hundred and 
ninety inspectors through France to visit them. M. Lorain has summed 
up the results of this general inspection, one of the completest and best 
organized ever -made in any country, extending to 33,456 institutions, 
all inspected and described in the reports addressed to the minister. We 
see in this book a living picture of these wretched schools, of these still 
more wretched teachers, and we are convinced once more of the radical 
powerlessness of private effort to secure elementary instruction, even with 
the support of a powerful established church, and the co-operation of 
numerous convents, all animated with an ardent spirit of proselytism. 
M. de Guernon-Ranville, the last minister of public instruction during 
the Restoration, perceiving that the energetic intervention of the state 
was indispensable, published, the 14th of February, 1830, an ordinance 
containing really effective provisions. Each town was obliged to furnish 
elementary education, and to determine upon a suitable salary for the 
teacher. The expense was to be met either by the ordinary municipal 
income or by a special tax. When the town was too poor, the depart- 
ment voted an appropriation for it, and in case of necessity the state 
made up the deficiency. Model schools were established to train teach- 
ers. The general principles of this law were so excellent that they were 
révived three years later by M. Guizot ; but the government of the Res- 
toration had not time to apply them, and besides, it would hardly have 
possessed the energy, devotion, and liberal spirit requisite for the organ- 
ization of popular education. 


—_——> + ___. 


AGRICULTURAL CoLLEGE Lanps.—A bill has passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives providing that not more than three sections shall be located 
in any one township with agricultural scrip. This will put an effectual 
s:op to the use of such scrip for speculative purposes. i 





‘OI TYPANNOI 
AS THEY ARE AND AS THEY SHOULD BE, 


‘ Here is the glass for the pedagogues, preceptors, tutors, governors, gerund-grinders, and 
bear-leaders to view themselves in in their true dimensions.” —STErne. 


USE the expression /yranis in the old Greek sense, though perhaps 
the tyrants of our boys may too often be called so in the modern 
og ee a ee a a ee ee ee oe ee ee 
I exclude parents and relatives from the category of rulers of boys. 
My professional prejudices forbid me to admit them as regular practi- 
tioners. It isa maxim received among dominies that parents are no 
more fit to rule their sons than philosophers of the gushing school are to 
tule England. Their political economy is all sentiment. They refuse 
to believe that their pets can do wrong; they uphold darling Johnny's 
goodness of heart, and darling Bobby's honesty, with a pertinacity which 
astonishes the unprejudiced observer of these young gentlemen’s conduct. 
And even if they are obliged by the stern logic of facts to recognize that 
darling Johnny and darling Bobby are not all that they ought to be, they 
find comfortable phrases with which to palliate the harsh disclosures, 
and save their beloved ones from the consequences which ought to attend 
all deviation from the right path. Darling Johnny, when ill-tempered 
and selfish, is declared to have a ‘‘ peculiar disposition,” and it is dis- 
covered that severity does not answer with darling Bobby, if, haply, he 
is discovered stealing the sugar. An affectionate parent once informed 
me, with regard to a new pupil, that I must not be surprised to find that 
his boy had ‘‘a strong imagination.” This I very soon discovered to be 
a paternal and euphemistic way of putting the unpleasant fact that the 
boy was the most inveterate liar I ever met with. There is no straw of 
sentiment so small that consanguineous affection will not seize hold of it 
to escape the unpleasant though sometimes necessary duty of dragging 
the child out of the way in which he should not go. An old lady of my 
acquaintance occasionally speaks to me in great tribulation about a 
grandson of hers, who is indisputably addicted to lying and other dis- 
agreeable peculiarities of disposition. ‘‘ But I don’t like to punish him,” 
she says, ‘‘ because his mother’s dead, and his father’s far away at sea.” 
So in right of his dead mother and his nautical father, my young friend 
is probably growing up to be a curse to himself and to society. 

This is the way in which these ignorant people trifle with the educa- 
tion of their boys. And we dominies, even we, who think so much of 
ourselves, and who see with such clear eyes the faults of other people’s 
children, and are so prompt to apply the proper remedies, we must con- 
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fess that when we come to deal with our own offspring, we are & much 
in the dark, as much liable to human error, as our lay fellow-creatures. 
Who ever heard of a schoolmaster that could think of and deal with his 
own son just as he thought of and dealt with the sons of others? This 
miracle of impartiality has never fallen within my experience at least. 
Either the master will be too indulgent toward his own boy, or in his 
anxiety to avoid this extreme, he will fly to the other, and be too savage : 


“ Incidit in Scyllam qui vult vitare Charybdim.” 


I have seen a schoolmaster who would have snubbed in a most ferocious 
manner any rash pupil that dared fora moment be familiar with him. 
I have seen such a man disgusting a whole company by encouraging his 
own brats to give utterance to precocious impertinences. And I have 
known another schoolmaster genial and kindly to all his other pupils, 
but stern, reserved, and almost cruel to one of them who had the mis- 
fortune to be his own son. 

We think it irregular and improper fora father to educate his own 
son, just as a medical man would be shocked if a layman, however in- 
telligent, were to prescribe for himself a dose of julep without taking 
professional advice. And as few doctors will undertake their own cases, 
but employ a brother Esculapius when they fall sick, so most wise 
teachers prefer to have their sons educated by another member of the 
craft, who will bring to the work an unimpassioned professional judg- 
ment, and not be likely to mar it by prejudice or sentiment. 

So much must be said to justify my assertion that schoolmasters are 
the only fit and legitimate rulers of boys; and now to comment upon 
the manner in which they do their ruling. aera Ni et 

Goldsmith, or rather Dr. Johnson writing in Goldsmith’s name, has 
thought fit to observe— 


“ Of all the ills that human hearts endure, 
How small the part that kings or laws can cure!’ 





This may be true of men, but it is equally true that a considerable part 
of a boy’s happiness depends on the discipline of his school and the 
character of his schoolmaster. 

The first question a boy asks about a new master is, ‘‘ What sort of 
fellow is he?” ‘The proper answer is, ‘‘ An awful beast,” or, ‘‘A brick,” 
as the case may be. And the point at issue in this inquiry is, whether 
the scholastic individual referred to is severe and forbidding, or genial 
and good-tempered. Let us, for the sake of definiteness, call the two 
classes of schoolmasters the grave and the gay, though these words do 
not exactly bring out their different peculiarities. The, epithets which 
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boys th@mselves would use, such as ‘‘cruel” and ‘‘kind,”* are not just ; 
for the dominie who seems cruel may be in the highest and truest sense 
kind, while he whom his pupils think kind, during the time of their 
pupilage, may turn out to have acted anything but kindly towards them 
in the long run. 

It isan undoubted fact that these two orders of schoolmasters exist, 
and have always existed; and historical evidence goes to prove that the 
first type, the grave, has been the prevalent one. Till the days of Arnold 
we seldom read of a master but as a hard and austere man, to be feared 
by his pupils while boys, and to be ridiculed by them when they became 
men. Scholastic discipline is represented as a deadly war between 
teacher and taught, in which the teacher generally has much the best of 
it, and the scholar must obey in hate and trembling. What says Horace, 
when he wishes a comparison for a sycophant who is fearfully and ner- 
vously anxious to please his patrons ?— 


“Ut puerum saevo credas dictata magistro 
Reddere.” 


But, on the other hand, there is a rising school of masters who try to 
make the road to knowledge as pleasant as possible—to gild the bitter 
pill of instruction ; and we learn from Horace, also, that such dominies 


did exist in his day, though it is to be inferred they were looked upon as 
an abnormal sect, by the regular practitioners and the public generally. 


. Pueris olim dant crustula blandi 
Doctores, elementa velint ut discere prima.” 


The grave master, which was the orthodox type till lately, is a being 
the very antipodes of boyhood in thought, feeling, and action. He is 
supposed to have no pleasures but the study of preternaturally big books, 
no interest in anything less exalted than Latin elegiacs or Greek particles, 
no sympathy with—but a terrible and panic-striking horror of—such juve- 
nile shortcomings as idleness, playfulness, and thoughtlessness. To be 
seen doing anything so vulgar as running, laughing, or wearing a shoot- 
ing-coat would be instant ruin to his reputation. He rules through the 
fear inspired by his power and dignity, and makes no question of the 
obedience of his subjects. As for their affection, he seems to despise it, 
and their confidence he can never hope to obtain. When he enters the 
room every voice must be sunk to a whisper, and every trivial amuse- 
ment puta stop to. How his eye would wither up any unlucky youth 
whom he saw making grimaces in his presence! No boy dare speak to 
him till spoken to, and then only in a subdued tone of the utmost respect. 





1 J have used these two English words, translated from the boy language, which might 
not be “ understanded of the people.” 
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Ilis private room is looked upon as a den of lions, into which no boy, 

however conscious of rectitude, enters without perturbation. Verily a 
man altogether to be feared in reality, and with haste to be obeyed ; and 
years afterward, when the boy goes out into the world, he still fears, and 
perhaps respects, that man in his inmost heart.’ With his lips he may 
ridicule his peculiarities, and mimic his accent, as of old, but if he had 
occasion to pay a visit to him in that awful presence-chamber of his, I 
trow his heart would be thrice set round with triple brass if it did 
not sink just a little; and his hand would be endued with more than 
mortal strength if it knocked at that well-known door with manly confi- 
dence. 

The other class of schoolmasters has been increasing and multiplying 
of late years. He has a more difficult game to play with his boys, yet a 
pleasanter one. He joins in their sports and occupations, he talks their 
talk, he sympathizes with their joys and sorrows. He thus not only 
gains their confidence more readily, but renders himself obnoxious to 
their approval and censure far more than if he stood on his professional 
dignity. So long as a dominie remains on the summit of Olympus and 
thunders forth his decrees upon earth beneath, he may hope to be shel- 
tered from obloquy by the cloud of fear and reverence in which he is 
enveloped. The patient crowd shrink from his thunderbolts, and ex- 
claim, ‘‘It is Jupiter Tonans ; we are but mortals.” But if he slip down 
from the celestial heights, and wander among his subjects in human 
form, they grow forgetful of his power, and judge him by their own 
standards. Therefore he must take heed to himself that he stumble not, 
or great will be his fall. A teacher will get into sad trouble by showing 
too much of, his character to his boys when it is a character that cannot 
bear their keen scrutiny. 

All the more credit does a man deserve who can thus put himself on a 
level with his boys, and at the same time rule them manfully, and keep 
their respect. But remember that it doesn’t follow that the master who 
goes on the friendly and familiar tack with boys is always the most popu- 
lar or the most useful one. Just as a man who is dignified and reserved 
may possibly be beloved, and have a great amount of influence with his 
boys ; so a man who is familiar, may be hated or despised by them. A 
man can’t act contrary to his nature well ; and boys will soon find him 
out, and rate him at his proper value if he does. They hate'a man who 
imitates friendliness with them as much as, or perhaps even more than, 
a man who professes open enmity. ‘There is no use in coming purring 
among them, toadying their weaknesses, and trying to talk nonsense to 
them, if you are not genial and true-hearted. You must act honestly, 
according to your character and the circumstances in which you are 
placed, and if you are also just and sensible, and your pupils are real, 
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sound-hearted boys, not young gentlemen nor mammas’ darlings, you 
may be sure of gaining, not popularity perhaps, but certainly respect. 

Among these two orders of schoolmasters, four classes or species ought 
to be held in abhorrence—yea, five are an abomination. 

First, the druéal master. There are such men, even in the highest 
ranks of our profession, who bring shame on themselves and their cause 
by the want of command over temper, and consequent cruelty which they 
too often display. I have seen a man bearing the image of a scholar 
and a gentleman, rush upon a boy, knock him down, kick him while 
on the ground, and abuse him in the most violent and unjust terms for 
some scarcely imaginable fault. I have stood by at such a scene till I 
burst into tears of rage, and, boy as I was, I had almost rushed forward 
to interfere, and spoken out my mind to the enraged savage. And this 
gentleman would get into the pulpit next Sunday, and exhort his victims 
to follow the precepts of the blessed law of love, which it is such men’s 
business to preach, but only their hearers’ duty to practice. What wonder 
if they listened to that gospel message without belief! I have known a 
worse case, that of a man who seemed to glory in being in a chronic 
state of ill-temper, who would rub his hands and chuckle over every 
punishment which he could manage to effect, and would look positively 
disappointed if by a lucky chance a boy slipped through his fingers so 
completely that there could be no possible excuse for wreaking vengeance 
on him. 

Your geniuses furnish a large contingent to this wretched class of 
teachers. A don, fresh from college, full of hope and enthusiasm, is 
placarded before the public with all his titles at his tail, and unto him 
do parents, rejoicing and confiding, send their darlings, that they too 
might be instructed how to become geniuses and gain fellowships. Our 
scholar sets to work with much fanfaronading, but soon is disgusted to 
find out, what he had forgotten, that there are such things as stupidity 
and idleness in this world. He grows wroth that his pupils are not as 
perfect as himself; he forgets to be kind and patient; he storms, he 
blusters, and naturally things only get worse. But instead of retiring 
gracefully, and seeking wealth and ease in a butcher’s shop, or some 
other profitable business, he fights on bravely but blindly, and his work 
grows daily more hateful and irksome to him—p/lectuntur Achii. He 
finds now that his first class at the University and his fellowship at St. 
Albans are of little good to him, except to attract new pupils—new 
troubles—to fill up the places of those he has driven away by his bad 
ae ter a ee ie es a a ke A Oe 

Can boys be. expected to like sucha man? Yet if he be only hot- 
tempered and cruel at times, with lucid intervals, they will make great 
allowance for his weakness, seeing that it is one which they can well 
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understand and sympathize with ; and, I think, they will bestow a much 
greater portion of their ill-will upon the objectionable character whom 
we may call the snarling master. This individual's voice bespeaks his 
hateful nature at once. It is a perpetual snarl, in which he delivers the 
utterance of a cynical, loveless heart. He may not be severe or unjust, 
but he is always finding fault, and that too in the most disagreeable way 
possible. No word of kindly praise or genial encouragement ever escapes 
from his lips. He never takes notice of merits, but his eye is keen for 
imperfections. For all his pupils know, he is a machine, employed to 
fill their little heads with as much Latin and Greek as can be safely got 
thereinto, but caring no more for them further than iftthey were so many 
pieces of earthenware. Whoever knows how the nature of boyhood 
yearns for love and help and sympathy, must know in what evil odor 
such a teacher will be held by his pupils. 

Uniting some of the faculties of both of these, and probably more dis- 
liked than either, is the s/upid dominie. The stupid dominie has perhaps 
a very wise face, looking grandly and dignifiedly over a white choker— 
but he is a fool. He may not be cynical or passionate, but his unpar- 
donable sin is that he does not understand boys or his duty toward 
them. He has a vague, hazy idea that it is the chief busines of 4 school- 
master to punish boys, especially if he catches them enjoying themselves. 
So if one boy drops a marble in school, it is, ‘‘Smith, write three hun- 
dred lines ;” or if another winks at his crony sitting opposite, it is, ‘‘ Jones, 
come to my room at three o’clock.” And so two merry boys are per- 
haps made as miserable as a man can make them for a whole afternoon, 
while their guide, philgsopher, and friend sits complacently in his desk, 
thinking he has done rather a clever stroke of business for the day. He 
is in his glory if he can catch a dozen boys making a noise somewhere 
and looking happy ; then he swoops down upon them and gives them a 
hundred lines all round, with great gusto. He is always seeing where 
wise teachers would take good care not to see, and interfering where his 
interference can do no possible good, and may do a great deal of harm. 
He cultivates a professional instinct, which leads him to thirst for the 
blood of boy, and he has no knowledge of any form of reasoning but his 
cane. Why, I have seen him hammering away at a plucky boy, who 
was standing silent and immovable, with set lips and knitted brows, 
and after dismissing him to be a martyr among his school-fellows, he 
would sheathe his weapon in triumph, as if he had gained a great vic- 
tory. Iam certain a skilful master could have made that boy speak, ay, 
and weep, and confess his fault with real penitence-and repentance, by 
the use alone of that little member the tongue, which, in the mouth of a 
wise man, is a more powerful thing than all the canes in the pig-headed 
creature’s class-room. His punishments do little good service in pre- 
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venting wrong-doing ; they only make boys crouch like hounds before 
his face and curse him behind his back. And even if he does punish 
with good reason, he has the remarkable knack of managing to make it 
all appear the result of mere caprice or revenge. This is what I call the 
‘stupid schoolmaster, from whom heaven preserve all brave and kindly 
boys! Oh! it does make me angry to see such men trusted to work 
with the precious metal of boyhood, like a blacksmith essaying to fashion 
pure gold. But such men do teach and flourish ; their boys do not like 
to complain, and so suffer in silence, happily ignorant of more fortunate 
lot. Now and then the pent-up ill-feeling will boil over; a rash cham- 
pion will stand up in defiant mutiny ; but the matter will blow past ; the 
alarmed ruler, like other rulers, will strive to pacify his subjects, either 
by grape and canister or by a temporary display of prudence and gener- 
osity, as circumstances may advise, and then all will go on as before. 
Once in a world’s history arises a deliverer, a Marcus Furius Camillus, 
by whom the tyrant, being caught tripping, is bound and delivered over 
to his subjects, that gleefully and fearlessly they may thrash him to their 
hearts’ content. 

The fourth kind of schoolmaster to whom I wish to hint that he has 
mistaken his vocation, is very different from these three. I mean the 
easy-going, tender-hearted master, the man who is too lazy and good- 
natured to do his duty to boys, and seeks only their good-will. He may 
gain this from the worse part of his boys, but he may make up his mind 
to do without the respect of any. No one can have a greater contempt 
than boys for silly good-nature in ateacher. ‘‘He can’t teach!” one 
of my boys once said to me in a tone of the utmost scorn, speaking of a 
former instructor. ‘‘If you didn’t know your lesson one day, he scolded 
you. If you didn’t know it two days running, then he kept you in to 
learn it. And he never licked you unless you didn’t know it on the 
third day.” So the poor gentleman’s patience and long-suffering had 
only excited the ridicule of the boys whom he was treating so affection- 
ately. My young friend had soon occasion to discover that I was by no 
means so good-natured ; and though I dare say he didn’t fully appreciate the 
merits of my system, yet I have no doubt he was proud of it, and boasted 
among his companions of my promptitude tocome down upon him. Boys 
take a positive pride in a teacher who keeps a tight hold over them and 
makes them stick to their work, and such a man’s strictness will not in 
the least stand in the way of his popularity, if he be just and genial. 

At all events any affection which such toadying to the failings of boys 
may secure from them will pass away when they grow older. They will 
then see the real merits of their teachers in a juster light, and will not fail 
to despise the man who was too good-natured or too weak to punish 
PN 663) ee me. x RS 
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Though I consider the too good-natured dominie a dangerous char- 
acter, I must say that I sympathize very much with him. It is so hard 
to punish—boys don’t know how hard. It is their temptation to be idle 
and riotous, and it is our temptation often not to do our duty in checking 
their faults, so dear to us are their smiles and happy laughter. 

Like unto the good-natured master, but perhaps even more obnoxious 
in some respects, is the mew-/ight master. This is the man who has 
‘*ideas,” and ‘‘methods,” and ‘‘systems,” some of them ridiculous, 
and some harmless enough, but some most pernicious. He supposes 
that no one ever knew how to teach till he appeared on the firmament 
of education. He laughs at all our scholastic customs and traditions. 
He professes to abhor punishment, and all the other stern realities of 
school life. He has discovered easy and speedy ways of learning, and 
he has no doubt that human nature will readily conform itself to his 
theories. Alas for such men! facts are stubborn. The road to know- 
ledge is at best but a long and weary way, full of steep ascents and dan- 
gerous pitfalls, thickset with sharp thorns and cruel stones. Day and 
night it would resound with wails and groans were it not for the blessed 
light-heartedness and the inextinguishable mirth which heaven has 
granted to the little travellers thereon. No man can make that way 
short and easy ; and all the teacher can do is to beguile its length and 
hardness by song and dance—yea, and the sweet pride of doing and 
suffering manfully. Therefore I hold in scorn the man who pretends to 
do that which God hath not seen good to have done. 

Having spoken out my mind against those schoolmasters as they too 
often are, I would say something about what a schoolmaster ought to be. 
I profess faith in no particular theories, and in no specifics except firm- 
ness, kindness, and common-sense, all brought into play, in connection 
with a judicious use of Lion. I can’t charge myself with being either 
fond or savage. I have found that boys are very much as they are treated. 
If you are too easy and indulgent with them they will take the reins into 
their own hands, and lead you a pretty dance after them. If you are too 
strict and exacting, they will become sly and cunning; but if you treat 
them with firmness and discretion, you will have no difficulty with an 
ordinary team. ; 

Boys appreciate being ruled liké reasonable beings. They will obey 
a strong despot, whose only law seems to them his temper and caprice ; 
but they will obey with far more readiness and cheerfulness a constitu- 
tional monarch, who shows them clearly how the principle of his rule 
is the common good of all. Boys know very well that they sometimes 
do wrong, and deserve to be punished; and the discreet dominie wi, 
make good use of this knowledge. Furthermore, he will not frown too 
severely on every little fault, but will keep his real thunderbolts for 
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heinous sinners—the liar, the bully, and the brute. He will say to his 
boys in effect: ‘‘I know that you are naturally prone to laugh and chat- 
ter and play tricks and make grimaces, in season and out of season ; and 
you know that I am here to make you do something more useful, though 
iless agreeable, at certain times and places ; and you know, too, that if I 
did not make you do this I should be a muff anda humbug. I know, 
moreover, that you are willing enough to believe me, and to do as I wish 
you, but I know that you are unsteady of purpose and weak of memory ; 
and therefore, when you forget or fail to obey me I shall feel myself 
under the necessity of stimulating your will and memory by some such 
simple means as voild/ And I expect you, on the other hand, to take 
it all in good part, and to believe that it is no pleasure to me to see those 
little hands clenched in pain, and those little lips working hard to repress 
your feelings. So let us fight a fair battle as honorable enemies, and live 
as kindly friends in due times of peace, thinking no harm of each other, 
because the one acts according to his nature, and the other according to 
his duty ; and let us both agree to hate and scorn whatever is mean or 
foul or dishonest, whether in man or boy.” 

Such an appeal as this will not be found to lack fitting response. And 
the advantage of ruling your boys on such principles will be some de- 
gree of mutual trust and kindly good-will. The boys will not look upon 
you so much as their natural enemy, but rather as a friend to whom they 
may tell their joys and sorrows, and receive encouragement and sympa- 
thy. You will find that you can best put down certain forms of misbe- 
havior by warning your boys against them, and asking them to fix their 
own punishment if they forget the warning. You will find that if a boy 
tell you a deliberate lie, his companions will at once betray him bya 
hearty groan of disgust. You will find that if you have forgotten to 
inflict a certain punishment which you had ordered, the culprits them- 
selves will not hesitate to remind you. You will find a boy asking to be 
punished, when you are inclined to let him off, ‘‘and then I’m not 
likely to do it again.” You will find that boys take a pride in your jus- 
tice and severity, and value your praise and blame more keenly than you 
might suppose it possible. Why, the severest punishment I ever inflict 
is not to speak to a boy for some days. This is reserved for lying and 
such-like offences, and if the culprit be not hardened, you may see him 
with downcast looks, hanging about me or placing himself in my way 
day after day, in hopes of one word as a sign of returning favor. 

All this you may experience as a schoolmaster, if you are not a stock 
and a stone with a black coat on your back, a cane in your hand, and 
an LL.D. after your name. Too many of our teachers are such lay 
figures. . 


The schoolmaster will also have a better chance of gaining influence 
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over his pupils, if he take some interest in their pursuits out of school, 
which, after all, in a-boy’s eyes, are the most important interests of life. 
A certain poet, who was a prejudiced enemy to schools, speaks with great 
scorn of the race of schoolmasters of his day— 
“ Public hackneys in the schooling-trade, 

Who feed a pupil’s intellect with store 

Of syntax, truly, but with little more ; 

Dismiss their cares when they dismiss their flock, 

Machines themselves, and governed by a clock.” 


With characteristic want of knowledge of the frailties of human nature, 
our poet goes on to recommend a select course of botany, astrology, and 
theology to be pursued by master and pupil in their hours of leisure ; 
but without going so far we may express a hope that the race of teachers 
who look upon their boys merely as receptacles for grammar, is already 
far on its way to extinction. ‘The model schoolmaster of the present day 
is wiser, and studies to be his boys’ playfellow and companion, that he 
may the better know how to be their ruler. How many learned mollahs 
are there who are great in the cricket-field! How many who can knock 
over their pupils at football as well as in Euclid! To some masters, in- 
deed, these fields of distinction are forbidden. It is not given to every 
one to wield the bat of Tom Brown. A man may bea good teacher, 
and have a poor biceps. And do not some of us wear spectacles, and 
some wigs? Old teachers, too, who have been reared in the stately tra- 
ditions of the ancien régime, cannot easily throw off their prejudices, and 
shake their heads, half-approvingly, half-doubtfully, over the free and 
easy intercourse which has to a great measure succeeded to the old ideas 
of scholastic discipline. But in such cases, is it not allowable to assume 
a virtue if you have it not? I don’t ask you, my paunchy friend, to go 
to the wicket, or to take part in a ‘‘scrimmage” in person ; but without 
going so far, you may do much to make your pupils feel that you are not 
a walking dictionary, but a man that once was a boy. 

Thus is it possible for the schoolmaster to become truly the ruler, the 
king of boys, the fountain of honor among them, the model of excel- 
lence. Then will he be obeyed readily, not servilely, by subjects who 
will fight for the honor of doing his bidding. Then will his kindly word 
of praise be thirsted for ; one sentence from him will make a boy a pun- 
dit or a hero; and his censure will call forth shame and contempt. 
Then will he not be deceived and plotted against, because his boys will 
do everything by his advice or orders. Then will his companionship 
and presence be counted honor and happiness ; his smiles will be waited 
for by simple courtiers, his wants anticipated by honest sycophants. But 
my fancy runs away with my judgment ; this will be the golden age, as yet 
far off. Nevertheless, should we not rejoice the nearer we can attain to it? 





‘WHY DO YOU SAY SPECIALITY p” 


E propose to answer this question by presenting, as succinctly as 

possible, certain facts in regard to the two forms Sfecia/ty and 
Speciality. The reader may draw his own inferences as to the propriety 
of using specially rather than specialty. 

Of the lexical authorities at our immediate command, Johnson, Sheri- 
dan, Walker, Perry, Richardson, Worcester, Smart, and Webster (Picto- 
rial Edition), all give both specialty and speciality, without expressing any 
preference for either, or pronouncing upon their respective merits. 

When we look at the number of nouns in current use formed after the 
analogy of specialty (7. e., by the addition of -/y to the corresponding ad- 
jective form), and compare them with the number formed like speciahiyy, 
by the addition of -iy, we find that the latter very greatly exceeds the 
former. The former class numbers but 33; namely, entirety (or en- 
tierty), nicety, safety, surety ; jollity, laity (the here being but the y of 
the adjective forms) ; casualty, causalty, commonalty, cruelty, disloyalty, 
fealty (though /ea/ is now obsolete), frailty, generalty, imperialty, jovial- 
ty, loyalty, novelty, officialty, penalty, personalty, realty, royalty, sever- 
alty, shrievalty, specialty, subtilty, temporalty, viceroyalty ; certainty, 
suddenty, uncertainty ; property.. The words szxiy, seventy, etc., do not 
properly belong to this list, -/y here being but a contraction of 4m; and 
commonly, in Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew,—‘‘Is not a commonty 
a Christmas gambol ?”—is but a corruption of comedy. The number be- 
longing to the other class is 935; and of these, 573, or more than 61 
per cent., end in -Ziy, like civility, cordiality, infidelity, immorality, par- 
tiality, etc. In this enumeration, obsolete words, it should be borne in 
mind, are not included. 

Again ; specially and speciality do not constitute the only instance we 
have among these words of two forms equivalent or nearly equivalent in 
meaning. We have generally (though rare) and generality ; imperialty 
(rare) and zmperialily ; jovially (rare) and jovialily ; subtilty and subtility 
(rare) ; /emporally (rare) and /emporalily. Formerly spiri/ualty was in use 
as well as sfiri/uality. But in the struggle for existence, the former has 
gone down, while the more analogical form survives. So with Jersonally 
and really as alternatives of personality and reality. But as law-terms, 
denoting respectively personal property and real estate, or the fixedness 
of real estate, they are both in use still. In no case, where the two forms 
have been in use interchangeably, like specza/fy and speciality, has the less 
analogical form survived the other ; for penadi/y and severally, now obso- 
lete, never were equivalents for Jena/ty and severally ; and casualily, some- 
times used colloquially for casually, is not now, and never was, an au- 
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thorized word, and consequently has never been superseded or made 
obsolete. If, therefore, sfecia//y, the less analogical form, ever becomes 
the sole form in use, it will be the first instance in the history of the 
written language in which one of these nouns in -//y has crowded out of 
use its corresponding noun in -/i/y. 


HABIT IN ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


OCKE says that habit lies at the foundation of all knowledge. This 
truth has a wide range of application in teaching, and needs to be 
continually remembered and applied. 

To illustrate, let us inquire how a child learns the alphabet. His first 
task is to associate the name A, if that be the first letter taught, with the 
figure A. ‘Phere is no reason why the figure should be called A, except 
universal consent. It is an arbitrary name. It is obvious, that the only 
way to learn it, is to form a habit of associating the name with the figure ; 
and this habit must be formed, not by reflection or reasoning, but like all 
other habits, by many uniform repetitions. , 

The reflecting teacher will not expect the pupil to know the letter after 
one or two repetitions, because a habit is formed only by many repeti 
tions. He will not disregard the order of repetition or purposely vary it, 
because, to form a habit, uniformity of repetition is necessary. He will 
not expect the pupil to know the letter because he has been told it stands 
for apple. That is not the reason that it is called A, and if it were, it 
would not help the pupil to remember the name. He will avoid these 
errors and all others of a similar nature, and direct the child just as he 
would to help him to form any other habit, by requiring many repetitions 
of the thing, at regular intervals, and always in the same manner. In 
this way the pupil will progress to the desired end as surely and as fast 
as it is possible with the faculties that God has given him. 

The teacher knows what he is doing, and pursues his labor, with a 
peaceful assurance which encourages and pleases the child; while the 
incompetent teacher failing by his own ignorance, rebukes the child at 
every interview, and while he inflicts torture on the innocent victim, post- 
pones his success to some indefinite future. 

In like manner the child learns the powers of the letters, passing over 
the whole field by short steps, often retracing his way, filling up the other- 
wise lost years of childhood, until he learns to read. So strong are the 
habits thus formed, that the lips seem to perform their office without the 
help of the mind ; for we sometimes detect ourselves reading the printed 
page, when we are unconscious of the ideas it conveys. 
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In Arithmetic, the child learns to reason mathematically. He is not 
accustomed to this. A train of calculation, that is simple to the teacher, 
is quite incomprehensible to the child. Thus the question is asked, 
‘*What is the sum of the half of six, and the third of six?” It is only 
after some assistance, and then with difficulty, that the pupil arrives at a 
correct solution. In order to make that process of reasoning easy, it 
must be repeated many times, in similar forms, and no other process of 
reasoning should be interposed to disturb and perplex the thoughts of 
the learner, until this has become so familiar that it can be gone through 
ata glance. Thus the mathematical faculty is exercised in one process 
after another, each perfect in itself, and each preparing for another, until 
the desired mental power is fully developed. 

In teaching Grammar also, this principle has great force. The truths 
of grammar are abstract and the statements general. These are diffi- 
cult of comprehension by the young. The statement of them by the 
teacher seems plain enough, and the pupil himself assents t6 it ; and both 
may think that the work is done when the truth is plainly announced 
and heard. But by all this the pupil has learned nothing. His mind 
has not grasped the truth in such a manner as to remember and apply it. 
The process of thought is new,—it requires close attention to compre- 
hend the truth at all; and it needs to be gone over many times to make 
it so familiar that it can be recognized at once in all the countless rela- 
tions which it will be found to sustain in language. 

Regard for this principle is equally important in the preparation of 
Text-books. The value of a school-book does not depend so much on 
the learning of the author, as it does on his skill as a teacher, and espe- 
cially on his ability to discern and apply this fundamental principle of 
habit. 


> 6 


A Puzzine Possisitity.—When the Russian American Telegraph is 
completed, the following feat will be possible : 

A telegram from Alaska for New York, leaving Sitka, say at 6.40 Mon- 
day morning, would be received at Nickolaef, Siberia, at six minutes 
past one on Zuesday morning ; at St. Petersburg, Russia, at three min- 
utes past six A/onday evening; at London at twenty-two minutes past four 
Monday afternoon ; and at New York at 46 minutes past eleven J/on- 
day forenoon, 

Thus, allowing twenty minutes for each transmission, a message may 
start on the morning of one day, to be received and transmitted the next 
day, again received and sent on the afternoon of the day it starts, and 
finally reach its destination on the forenoon of the first day. The whole 
taking place in one hour's time. 
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Mucu anp WELL. 


PESTILENT maxim as commonly applied in the school-room is: 
‘*Not how much, but how well.” 

It isa swindle. It cheats the children out of time and labor and the 
fruits of labor ; and the parents by making them think that lack of quan- 
tity is more than made up by superior quality, when in fact but little is 
accomplished, and that little ill. It cheats the teacher too, sometimes, 
by making him think that he is guided by principle when in reality his 
motive is laziness. It is hard work to be the leader and guide of a class 
of active explorers bent on investigation and discovery ; but very easy 
to oversee the plodding progress of the same class when hampered by 
needless restraints and borne down by needless burdens. 

Thoroughness is a good thing when exercised at the right time, in the 
right way, and for a right purpose. But the thoroughness of th¢ teach- 
ers who make this maxim a leading article of their educational creed is, 
in most cases, essentially a bad thing. It has but one measure, and that 
is verbal accuracy in recitation. It makes words supreme. To knowa 


’ 


lesson ‘‘thoroughly,” according to such teachers, is to be able to repeat 
what the author says, just as he says it. If the text-books were the 
embodiments of truth itself, we should question the wisdom of this sort 
of thoroughness, believing it to be not only deceptive, but destructive to 
true mental development. 

In history, for example, the most thorough mastery of any text-book, 
the ability even to repeat it verbatim from beginning to end, would be 
worth little compared with the wider, though less precise knowledge of 
history that might be acquired in the same space of time, and with much 
greater enjoyment by a well-directed reading of a few of the masterpieces 
of historical literature ; and the mental discipline got by the latter course 
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would greatly exceed that gained by the former. The one would be 
thorough and arrow, the other would be broad and ennobling, though, 
according to the ‘‘thorough” teachers, superficial. 

In the higher mathematics, absolute thoroughness is desirable, if not 
actually necessary. The learner must be able at any moment to retrace 
his steps from the beginning. But this holds with no other study. In 
no other study is there such an interdependence of parts that the loss of 
one will endanger the security of all. And even in mathematics it is not 
always necessary that the pupil should have a perfect command of each 
principle before passing to the next. He may often learn to compre- 
hend the force and bearing of a new principle sooner and more com- 
pletely, and how to apply it with greater skill and readiness, by pushing 
on in the course, than by stopping to dwell upon it. 

Sometimes, ‘‘ Not how much, but how well,” serves for intentional 
deception, as a cloak for ignorance. We remember a teacher whose 
thoroughness used to break out severely at certain places in the text- 
books. We could get so far with ease; then he would suddenly dis- 
cover that our recollection of some preceding part was a little defective, 
and back we must go for review, though we had gone over and over 
the same ground before, and were little wiser the last time than the first. 
It was provoking in after-years to learn that these attacks of thoroughness 
used always to come on at points beyond which the teacher’s knowledge 
grew rapidly uncertain or failed altogether : that we were kept grubbing 
at the foundation because he was unable to go above the first story. 

Ultra-thorough teachers are fond of repeating the saying that it is better 
to know everything of one thing than something of everything: another 
plausible fallacy by which a little truth is used to give currency to a 
great lie. It assumes that it is possible to know everything of any thing, 
which unfortunately is not the case; while it ignores the fact that the 
exigencies of modern life require us to know something, more or less 
according to our circumstances, about a great many things. 

It holds up to reprobation also the bugbear of superficiality—as though 
all human knowledge were not in a greater or less degree superficial. It 
is given to very few to ‘‘ Reach the Law within the Law.” The wisest 
man knows little, and but little of that with certainty. So long as he is 
conscious of his, superficiality, however, it is not such a terrible condition 
to be in. But it is a terrible thing to be persuaded, as many pupils of 
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these ‘‘thorough” teachers are, that the text-book knowledge that they 
have been so slavishly thorough in acquiring, is the sum of all knowledge : 
that they know all that can be known of any subject because they can 
repeat all that the learned Professor Knowital saw fit to write about it. 


ScHOOLS AND THE TIMES, 


HERE is one characteristic of free public schools that is seldom or 


never noticed by their advocates; yet it is one of the strongest 
arguments in their favor. They are not affected by Hard Times. 
Financial disturbances rarely reach them. In many cases, indeed, 


cessation of business adds to their prosperity and usefulness, inasmuch 
as it leaves many children and youth free from employment, and at 
liberty to go to school. 

The opposite prevails with private schools. For the privilege of these, 
each patron must pay his share, with no help from the general wealth of 
the community. The wealth of the few rather increases the burden of 
the many, for the rich man’s children determine the ‘‘style” of the school 
and the cost of living there; and this is not unfrequently above the 
means of parents in moderate circumstances, even in the best of times. 
The burden of the school is felt every time the quarterly bills are pre- 
sented. And great must be the parents’ pride and ambition for their 
children, if they can begin the retrenchment, which hard times make 
imperative, at some point other than the school. 

Private schools are thus a sure barometer of the public prosperity. 
When times are good, they flourish, When times are bad and busi- 
ness falters, they decline, their attendance falls off, and the childrens’ 
progress in education is interrupted. This is painfully manifest at the 
present time. In all parts of the country, private schools are entering 
upon the new year’s work with slender classes and uncertain support. 
Were they the only educational resource, the number of children and 
youth deprived of schooling would be very great. Doubtless very many 
are as it is; and the deprivation would be still more severely felt were it 
not for the public schools, which pursue the even tenor of their way, re- 
gardless of the price of gold or the stagnation of business. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EW YORK.—In his address, at the dedication of Cornell Univer- 
N sity, the founder of the institution, the Hon. Ezra Cornell, said : 
‘*T fear that those who come expecting to find a finished institution will 
* be disappointed. We did not invite you to such an entertainment ; nor 
did we expect or desire to have a single thing finished. We expected 
only to commence an institution which in the future will mature toa 
great degree of usefulness ; which will place at the disposal of the indus- 
trial classes such facilities for acquiring practical knowledge and high 
mental culture as the limited means of the humble can command. I 
trust that we have made the beginning of an institution which will prove 
highly beneficial to the poor young men and the poor young women of 
our country. This is one thing we have not finished; but more and 
more we hope to perfect until the young men of honest efforts and earn- 
est labor, upon whom fortune has omitted to smile, shall be able to 
secure to themselves a thoroughly practical and useful education, thus 
making better the individual, the State, and society itself. I trust that 
we have made the beginning of an institution which shall bring science 
to the aid of agriculture. Chemistry has the same great store of wealth 
in reserve for Agriculture that it has lavished upon the Arts, and we must 
instruct the young farmer how to obtain the hidden treasure. The farmer 
needs more light ; and this we are preparing to supply. We also hope 
to strengthen the arm of the mechanic, that he may multiply his produc- 
tions by means of a mind of higher culture. Millions have been wasted 
for the want of thorough scientific and practical training among our me- 
chanics. The great wealth of our nation has been derived from mechan- 
ism applied to agriculture. We must labor earnestly in this inviting 
field. I hope we have made a beginning toward a condition in which 
men shall have enlarged culture, greater truthfulness, honesty, and man- 
liness, and higher aims, and be better qualified to serve their fellow-men, 
their families, and their God. It shall be our aim to make true Chris- 
tian men, without dwarfing or paring them down to fit the narrow gauge 
of Sect. Finally, I trust that we have laid the foundation of a Univer- 
sity where any person can find instruction in any study.” 


The third annual meeting of the AssocraTion or ScHoot Commrtssron- 
ERS AND SUPERINTENDENTS was held at Owego in conjunction with the 
State Teachers’ Association. ‘The questions discussed were well chosen, 
being such as involved matters bearing directly and forcibly on the wel- 
fare of the schools. They were questions, too, that every earnest school 
officer could not but be professionally interested in. As a natural conse- 
quence, the discussions were of a like character. This may not have 
increased the popularity of the meeting, though it certainly did its use- 
fulness.. Another noticeable characteristic of this meeting also, perhaps 
not a ‘‘popular” one, was the fact that the speakers generally talked 
for business and not for Buncombe—as school commissioners and 
superintendents, not as ‘‘ Educators,” or philanthropists (with a motive 
or two not made public), or for the interests of ‘‘my book” or ‘‘our 


House.” When they went over to help the teachers, they did not always 
do so well. 
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The first question taken up was whether State appropriations should 
be continued for the support of District libraries. The uselessness of 
most of the libraries as now managed was properly insisted on by one 
party, and the usefulness of libraries well sustained was as strongly main- 
tained by the other; and there the matter was left, the discussion be- 
ing laid over for another session and never resumed. 

That the District libraries are very largely neglected and abused is 
only too evident. More than half of the $55,000 annually appropriated 
for them is expended for teachers’ wages. What is done with the remain- 
der it is difficult to say, as the number of books reported in the libraries 
last year was 69,800 /ess than the number reported the year before. Com- 
missioner Bean, of Wyoming, said that out of ninety-eight school dis- 
tricts in his commissioner district, but twelve used their library money 
for the purchase of books ; and when books were purchased, they were 
commonly subscription books, selected:without regard to fitness or liter- 
ary worth. This he believed to be the common practice, at least through- 
out the rural districts. To those who feel, as we do, a greater indebted- 
ness to the District Library than to the District School, such statements 
are truly discouraging. Yet bad as their condition is, we do not believe 
it wise to abandon the libraries altogether. They have done much good, 
and the conditions of their usefulness have never been abolished—though 
it is quite the thing just now to say that newspapers have made them 
superfluous. 

The next question discussed was: ‘‘ How can a greater uniformity in 
the examination of teachers throughout the State be secured?” A good 
subject, not because such uniformity is possible or desirable, but because 
the discussion of it serves to make commissioners acquainted with what 
other commissioners are doing, and thus serves to elevate the ‘standards 
of all. 

A more important question—‘‘ Is it wise and expedient to attempt to 
establish, by legislative enactment or otherwise, a curriculum of studies 
for common schools?” was next considered. Deputy Superintendent 
Burr, of Albany, thought that such an attempt would prove not only im- 
practicable but dangerous. Others insisted that it was quite practicable, 
and certain to be productive of good, especially in economizing labor. 
The plan has succeeded well in Union Schools, and could scarcely fail 
in district schools. Mr. Sheldon, of Oswego, believed it to be impracti- 
cable just now. The people are not prepared for it. Time must be given 
them to work out principles and methods. First grade the schools ; the 
curriculum would come as a natural consequence. ‘‘As there is an 
order in the development of mind,” he said, ‘‘so there is a regular and 
proper course of study to be pursued.” Undoubtedly ; and not merely 
a regular and proper course, but perhaps a hundred thousand of them, 
each adapted to the peculiar condition and needs of some particular 
community, and all equally in harmony with the ‘‘ order in the develop- 
ment of mind.” As this fact is sometimes overlooked, we may be ex- 
cused for commending it to the attention of the committee (of which Mr. 
Sheldon is one) appointed to report on this question at the next meeting 
of the Association. 

Several other questions were discussed—among them, Whether any 
additional powers should be given to commissioners ; whether lecturers 
should be employed to address Teachers’ Institutes ; whether the present 
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system of reporting by teachers to school commissioners should be con- 
tinued, etc. Altogether the meeting was a profitable one to the mem- 
bers, and we doubt not will lead to good results for the State at large. 


The Report of the City Superintendent of School Buildings, for the 
past year, gives a brief statement of the age, condition, and needs of 
each of the school-houses of the city—the changes and additions that 
have been made during the year—and some that need to be made. 
Since the beginning of 1868, new school-houses have been erected, 
and additions made to old ones, sufficient, in all, to accommodate 
nearly ten thousand children. Accommodations for as many more 
are needed. The new buildings are substantial structures, carefully 
planned, and furnished throughout in modern style. The contrast be- 
tween these houses agd the older ones, especially the very old ones, 
affords a good index of the progress making in the material condition 
of Education. We could wish that equal progress in the art of teach- 
ing were in all cases as apparent. We are glad to see that the Su- 
perintendent is paying much attention to the heating and ventilating of 
the school and rooms. It isa pity that it is still so much a matter of 
experiment, Of the endless variety of means tried for warming and ven- 
tilating our city school-rooms, the report says, many have proved utter 
failures. Some that were good in themselves, or would have been if 
properly attended to, have also failed, through the ignorance and inat- 
tention of the teachers. Indeed, Mr. Miller says that half the evils ex- 
isting in regard to the bad ventilation of class-rooms, are caused by the 
neglect of the teachers. And he suggests that the Board of Education 
should take some action to compel the assistant teachers to make use of 
the means of ventilation provided for them. A little wholesome regula- 
tion, he says, would go far toward remedying this great evil. 

Steam and hot-air heaters appear to have been quite generally unsatis- 
factory. Many class-rooms, depending on them, had to be abandoned 
entirely during the severe cold of last winter. ‘‘There are but few of 
the school buildings heated by hot-air or steam,” the report says, ‘‘ that 
are reliable in extremely cold weather, while those that are heated by stoves 
are always so, if proper attention is paid to them.” Furnaces have, there- 
fore, been replaced by stoves in some cases, and in many others stoves 
have been put in class-rooms to assist the heaters. The new buildings 
are heated by stoves throughout. 


FRANCE.—Popular Education in France has a bright as well asa 
dark side. It has done as much or more than has been accomplished in 
England at three times the cost, while there is still a good deal of igno- 
rance. At the famous gathering at the Sorbonne, at which young Ca- 
vaignac bearded Imperialism, M. Duruy, in his address, dwelt upon one 
hopeful sign in connection with adult education. The evening schools, 
he said, were attended by 800,000 pupils—‘‘an entire nation,” con- 
ducted by 39,000 teachers, who expected and invited them,—that for the 
33,000 voluntary evening schools a voluntary budget of 2,250,000 francs 
were subscribed in four months. This is an increase of 8,935 schools 
since 1864, and the ‘‘ voluntary budget” of 2,250,000 is a vast improve- 
ment upon'the 50,000 francs which at that time was all he had to divide 
among 25,000 teachers—the service, it should be understood, being 
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entirely voluntary on their part, and in addition to a day’s work in their 
regular schools. The French school system is detailed in the report of 
Mr. A. G. Johnson, which we lately described. Its foundation is the 
law framed by M. Guizot and others in 1833, of which the most impor- 
tant provisions, as stated in Mr. Johnson’s abstract, are these : 

‘‘The law proclaims as a first principle, without which nothing has 
ever been successfuily done, that every commune shall support at least 
one school, and that it shall be open gratuitously to all indigent children, 
without exception. . . . The expense of the communal school is in the 
first instance charged upon the ordinary revenues of the commune, and, 
in case these do not suffice, upon the product of a special tax, which is 
never to exceed three centimes, in addition to its direct taxes. If there 
is still a deficit, the department is called upon for a tax of two additional 
centimes. Finally, the state budget furnishes the sum necessary to make 
good all deficiencies. The obligation of the state is recognized in an- 
other provision. In case of the unwillingness of the commune and the 
department, the state will impose and collect the taxes necessary to sup- 
port the school.” 

Of course, like France, the law has undergone many vicissitudes since 
it was framed, but in general there has been improvement. In 1848, for 
instance, the state appropriation was raised from 2,399,808 to 5,920,000 
francs. ‘The normal schools have risen to the number of 107, contain- 
ing 3,359 pupils, and graduating about 1,000 each year, or within 400 
of the number annually needed by the schools. But the average pay of 
the teachers is—at least was in 1864—only 798 francs, usually, but not 
always, augmented by the free use of a house. As shown by the reports 
of 1864, there were in the 37,510 communes of France 52,435 primary 
schools, of which 20,703 were for boys, 17,683 for both sexes, and 
14,059 for girls only, while there were 818 communes without any 
school, and 8,198 had only schools specially for girls. ‘The number of 
children in attendance was 3,413,830; but there are also 16,316 free 
schools, mostly for girls—making in all one school to every 549 inhab- 
itants, whose annual cost was 58,646,952 francs. Still, there is a great 
deal of ignorance. In 1862, one-third of the conscripts could neither 
read nor write, while of 100 men contracting marriage 28 could not even 
sign their names, and 43 out of 100 women were completely illiterate, 
to which it is added that a large proportion of those set down as ‘‘ wri- 
ting,” can only painfully trace their names. On the whole, the advocates 
of popular education in France seem to be adopting the theory that com- 
pulsory education is the only resource-—a conclusioa which, we fancy, 
will ultimately be arrived at by every nation which attempts to have effi- 
cient public schools. —Round Table. 


RUSSIA.—Speaking of the recent report that a university for women 
is about to be started in Russia, the Pa// Mall Gazelle says that such is 
not the case. But it is true that public classes for women will be organ- 
ized before long. During several years, the lectures delivered by the 
professors of the University of St. Petersburg were open to the public; 
and this privilege was so appreciated, that during the course of 1859 and 
1860, between two and three thousand persons regularly attended them, 
and among these were a great number of women. But the year 1860 
brought with it those student disturbances which resulted in the closing 
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of the University ; and when it was reopened, new regulations had been 
made by which women were excluded from its classes. The only sub- 
ject which they could now study was that of medicine, for the medical 
faculty in St. Petersburg forms a separate academy, independent. of the 
University. A number of female medical students, however, went 
abroad, especially to Switzerland ; as, for instance, Mdlle. Suslof, who 
recently obtained a doctor's diploma at the University of Zurich, and who 
has subsequently received permission to return to St. Petersburg, with the 
privileges accorded there to foreign practitioners. 

During the present year an important agitation has taken place among 
the women of St. Petersburg, in favor of public instruction. Several 
German newspapers have stated that a petition bearing 400 female signa- 
tures has been presented to the Minister of Public Instruction, praying 
that classes might be opened for women in the University, and that the 
Minister had refused to grant their prayer, considering their tendencies 
to be ‘‘nihilistic.” But, in reality, no such petition has been laid before 
him, the Russian Government not favoring such demonstrations. What 
really occurred is this: more than even four hundred women have sent 
letters, first to the council of professors, and then to the rector of the 
University of St. Petersburg, begging for permission to attend the lectures 
on Philology and Natural Science, and offering to pay for the privilege. 
The council replied that it ‘‘fully sympathized” with their work, but 
that the public classes were closed against them by the law. As regarded 
the opening of new classes, however, the professors would be ‘‘ perfectly 
willing” to give lectures to them, if only the attending students could 
obtain the necessary permission from the Minister of Public Instruction, 
and fitting accommodation could be provided forthem. There the matter 
rests at present: but it is understood that measures are being taken to 
obtain the requisite permission, and it is expected that, if the classes are 
opened, they will be attended by a large number of female students. 

While speaking of the University of St. Petersburg, the Gaze//e men- 
tions a degree lately conferred by it, which makes quite a noteworthy 
event. Hitherto the Russian clergy have troubled themselves very little 
with profane studies, and have been educated exclusively in special semi- 
naries. A young priest, named Gorchakof, has lately broken through 
this rule, and it is to be hoped that this example will be followed by 
many others. After having studied at Géttengen and at Geneva, he has 
attended the classes of jurisprudence and ‘‘ Imperial Law” in the Univer- 
sity of St. Petersburg; and a short time ago he passed a most brilliant 
examination in those subjects, and obtained the first diploma ever con- 
ferred by a secular university on a Russian priest. 


ENGLAND.—Out of 23,740 persons apprehended in Liverpool in 
1866, only 253 could read or write weil; while of 720 children dealt 
with under the juvenile offenders’ act, not one could do so. For the 
148,000 marriages in 1864, 42,000 of the men and 58,5co of the women 
signed with a mark. The Birmingham Education Society states in a 
recent report that not more than half of the children ‘‘ educated” at the 
national schools of England, or belonging to the classes for which these 
schools are maintained, can read and write. 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


E gladly welcome every thing that is calculated to prove a true 

help to the student—to smooth his path, or aid him on his way. 
Such a help we consider Crooks’ and Schem’s New Latin Lexicon’ to be. 
Other lexicons, in general use, present the student with a multitude of 
words, found only in ecclesiastical and medizval Latin, for which he has 
no occasion. But this dispenses, as a school dictionary should, with all 
these, and confines itself to the vocabulary of works of classical Latinity. 
The learner is thereby saved the time and trouble of traversing again and 
again a wilderness of words that are only in his way. On the other hand, 
proper names, and adjectives derived therefrom, are given and fully ex- 
plained, so as to do away, in most cases, with the necessity of a ‘‘ Classi- 
cal Dictionary.” This we regard as a very important and valuable fea- 
ture of the work. Besides, the arrangement of the definitions is logical ; 
the typography, clear and pleasing ; the paper, soft and firm; and the 
volume, which is of medium size, wherever opened shows no disposi- 
tion to close. Asa school dictionary, we find it superior in many re- 
spects to any other within our knowledge. 


In his Manual of Instruction in Navigation,” As practiced al sea—a 
somewhat invidious. restriction, by the way—Mr. Comer dips into the 
subject with true sailor abruptness. His claim, however, to have adapted 
the style of the work to the ideas of those whose notions of geography 
and astronomy have been obtained ‘‘ before the mast” rather than in the 
school-room, doubtless accounts for the omission of the definitions and 
explanations that would seem to be necessary to make the work easily 
understood by ordinary pupils. In other respects, the work is an excel- 
lent one. ‘The rules are few, concise, and comprehensive. ‘The tables 
are good, and the examples, illustrative of the several cases, are well 
chosen and practical. 


Tue old fable of the camel who, having begged permission to put his 
nose into his master’s tent, thrust in his head, then his body, and finally 
crowded the master out, is nearly paralleléd by the aggressions of Arith- 
metic in the public schools. The camel was a very useful beast, but his 
owner found it possible to have too much of him. Just so with Arith- 
metic. The several series of arithmetical text-books have become so 
‘‘exceedingly valuable,” so ‘‘nicely graded,” so ‘‘ full and complete,” 
that they have come to monopolize at least half the pupil’s time—in 
many schools, three-fourths of it—to the exclusion of more profitable stu- 
dies. Weare glad, therefore, to see a return to first principles ; and trust 
that Mr. Peck’s courage in offering the public a school Arithmetic,’ 
which pretends to give only so much Arithmetic as ordinary people need 
to know, will meet with the success it deserves. For convenience and 
economy, Mr. Peck has divided his book into two parts—the first con- 





1 A New Latin-English School Lexicon, by G. R. Crooxs, D. D. and A. J. Scuem, 
A. M. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger; 1868. 

2 Comer’s Navigation Simplified. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

3 A Practical Business Arithmetic, by Warrman Peck, A. M.; in two parts. New 
York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co, (For the Author); Part I, 60 cts.: Part IL, 75 cts. 
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taining the four ground rules, United States money, and Compound 
Numbers ; the second, beginning with Cancellation, goes over Fractions, 
and the rest of the ground usually covered by common-school Arithme- 
tics. The two books together contain not quite 300 pages, or about one-~ 
fifth as many as are given in the more popular ‘‘series.” _ The work 
appears to be simple, carefully graded, and well arranged. ‘The chief 
merit claimed for it consists in the large number of ‘‘ Promiscuous Ex- 
amples.” These are well chosen, short, and not over hard—puzzles 
and tedious calculations, good only to kill time, having been purposely 
excluded. 


Bishop Butler’s Anatocy needs no words of ours to commend it to the 
public. No other work on the evidences of religion has ever been writ- 
ten that can take its place. In originality of design and force of argu- 
ment, it stands unsurpassed. It is a work, however, which, to be studied 
advantageously, needs more or less elucidation. On this account, we 
commend, to those not already acquainted with it, the edition published 
by the Harpers.* The volume, a convenient 12mo of 368 pages, is 
introduced by a brief but interesting account of the author's life; after 
which follows a lucid analysis of the work itself. This analysis is ex- 
ceedingly valuable to the student, as it spreads the author’s argument 
before him in an abridged form, and enables him with comparative ease 
to grasp the subject, comprehend its scope, and see the force of its rea- 
sonings. In addition to this, are a number of explanatory notes and a 
very full index at the close of the volume, by the present editor. 


Messrs. Taintor Brothers of this city announce as in preparation, a 
Geological Atlas of the United States and Canada, which will embody 
the results of all the surveys that have been made in the country. In the 
plan of the work it is proposed : 

First. To procure Geological Maps, prepared by the best living au- 
thorities, for each district, and containing the very latest information. 

Second. To have the descriptive text prepared by the authors of the 
maps, when possible. 

Third. To use a uniform system of colors, the same tint always repre- 
senting the same formation, though the nomenclature may vary. 

Fourth. To prefix a general Index Map of the whole country, com- 
piled from the materials in the volume, accompanied by tables of clas- 
sification and synonymy. , 

All the important American systems of geological classification will be 
presented by their originators or their friends, with such improvements 
as reflection and criticism may have suggested ; each author’s contribu- 
tion being duly credited to him. The maps will be drawn upon a scale 
of about twenty miles to the inch, making an atlas the size of Colton’s 
or Johnson’s. Many of the ablest geologists of the country have prom- 
ised to assist in the work. Facts relating to topographical geology are 
solicited by the editor, Prof. C. H. Hitchcock, 26 Pine-st., New York. 


The contents of the New Englander for October are: I. Pampresbyte- 
rianism. II. Life in the Argentine Republic in the Days of the Tyrants. 





1 Burter’s Analogy with Dr. Emory’s Analysis, Edited by G. R. Crooxs, D. D. New 
York: Harper & Brothers; 1868. 
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III. The Positive Philosophy since 1848. IV. The True Conception 
of the Christian Ministry. V. Our Finances. VI. Dr. N. W. Taylor's 
Theology : A Rejoinder to the ‘‘ Princeton Review.” VII. Divorce— 
Part vi.—Attitude of the Church Toward Divorce Laws: Principles of 
Divorce Legislation. VIII. The Women of the Northwest during the 
War. IX. Notices of New Books. The price of the New Englander for 
1869 will be $3. To missionaries and theological students $2. New 
Haven: Wm. L. Kingsley. 


The A/antic Almanac for 1869 is out in good season, and in fine style. 
Donald G. Mitchell is the editor, and also the contributor of four pa- 
pers—‘‘ Fireside,” ‘‘ Roadside,” ‘‘ Brookside,” and ‘‘ Side by Side.” 
Edward Everett Hale tells an old Boston story—Round the World in 
a Hack. Thomas M. Brewer describes The Song Birds of North 
America. Charles James Sprague puts in a plea for Our Common 
Garden Flowers; and James Russell Lowell tells of his Garden Ac- 
quaintances. What Pictures shall I hang upon my Walls? is asked 
and answered by Harriet Beecher Stowe. Oliver Wendell Holmes in- 
dulges in a Talk Concerning the Human Body and Its Management. 
The Rev. Joseph P. Thompson discusses The Risks and Failures of 
City Life; and Josiah Quincy, the Power and Prospects of The Mid- 
dle States. George Cooper and C. P. Cranch furnish the poetry, which 
is not much in amount, or of very high quality. The Astronomical 
part—the Almanac proper—is the work of Charles S. Peirce ; the total 
eclipse of the sun, that will cross the United States next August, re- 
ceiving a good share of attention. 

The Almanac is embellished by four full-page colored illustrations of 
the four seasons ; and twelve half-page wood-cuts, one for each month. 


SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 


INGER CALCULATION. A correspondent of the London Aéhe- 

naum says: The reference of Prof. De Morgan to the employment 
ot the fingers for purposes of notation induces me to speak of the very 
ingenious application, in China, of this living abacus to arithmetical cal- 
culations, of the faculty it gives for the settlement of accounts, and the 
easy solution of all sums, whether of addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, or division, from one up to a hundred thousand. Every finger on 
the left hand represents nine figures, the little finger the units, the ring 
finger the tens, the middle finger the hundreds, the forefinger the thou- 
sands, the thumb the tens of thousands. The three inner joints represent 
from 1 to 3, the three outer 4 to 6, the right side 7 to 9. The forefinger 
on the right hand is employed for pointing to the figure to be called into 
use ; thus 1,234 would at once be denoted by just touching the inside 
of the upper joint of the forefinger, representing 1,000 ; then the inside 
of the second, or middle joint of the middle finger, representing 200 ; 
thirdly, the inside of the lower joint of the ring finger, representing 30 ; 
and lastly, the upper joint of the little finger touched on the outside, 
representing 4. Or, again, 9,999 would bg represented by touching the 
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side of the lower joint of the thumb (90,000) and the lower side of the 
joint of the fore, middle, and the little fingers, representing respectively 
g,000, goo, goand g. ‘The universal correctness of the accountancy of 
China, when there is no purpese of fraud, and the rapidity with which 
all trading and commercial accounts are calculated, are facts of notoriety 


to all who have any acquaintance with purchases or sales made in that 
country. 


Wuat 1s Steet ?—Many people may deem the question easy of an- 
swer, but it is really not so. It was long accepted as a truism in the art 
or science of metallurgy that steel is simply a carbide of iron—that is, a 
compound of carbon and iron, and the former element being present in 
the compound to the extent of from one to one and a half per cent. 
This chemical definition is now quite superseded. Steel has become a 
generic term, and of the genus steel there are various species. Ordinary 
steel is carbon steel ; but steely compounds of iron have been produced, 
which have the same general properties as ordinary steel, the carbon of 
which is replaced, either in whole or in part, by other chemical elements. 
Thus we have now tungsten steel, in which the metal tungsten is com- 
bined with the iron ; manganese steel, containing the metal manganese, 
and other steels containing chromium and titanium. In the cases just 
mentioned, the steel is invariably a compound of iron with another me- 
tal ; it is, in short, an alloy. Other species or varieties, however, contain 
non-metallic bodies as the steel-generating materials. Carbon is one of 
these elements, and therefore it is but natural to suppose that such ele- 
ments as closely resemble it in their chemical properties will be the most 
likely to serve in its stead. Silicon, or, as some modern chemists call 
it, silicium, the basis of silicia or flint, is one of the nearest chemical 
relatives of carbon. Well, the French chemist Caron has made silicon 
steel. Then there is the element boron, full cousin, as it were, to carbon 
and silicon, the basis of ordinary borax. 

Steel has recently been made in Glasgow of most extraordinary hard- 
ness and cutting power, when used for tools in turning-operations. In 
one instance, the tool did thirteen times the amount of cutting work 
of an ordinary tool of carbon steel. The process of making this new 


steel is at present kept secret, but there is reason to believe that it is 
boron steel, 


Tue New SussTITuTE For Sitver.—Minargent, recently invented in 
Paris, and which may be compared to silver, possesses nine-tenths of its 
whiteness, malleability, ductility, tenacity, sonorousness, and density, 
while it has a superior metallic lustre, wears better, is less liable to be 
acted on by the emanations of sulphuretted hydrogen, and is less fusible 
than silver. Minargent may be used for all purposes to which silver or 
other white metals or alloys are applicable. It is composed of one thou- 
sand parts of pure copper, seven hundred parts of pure nickel, fifty parts 
of pure tungsten, ten parts of pure aluminium. ‘The inventors do not, 
however, limit themselves to the exact proportion given. The chief fea- 
tures of the minargent consist in the alloy of pure tungsten and pure alu- 
minium, and also the considerable proportion of nickel which they have 
succeeded in alloying with the alumininm. ‘The metal is formed into 
ingots, and moulded in sand, in the ordinary way. 





